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WTNCLE DAN's chin whiskers were bris- 
WJ tling in rage. He glared at young Ted 
Patterson and shouted, "Listen to me, you 
young scamp! You go out of that door for 
any such torn-foolishness as helping drive that 
tarnation engine, and you don't need to come 
back. Everl'" 

Ted, who had known Uncle Dan in a great 
many different moods, had never seen him so 
angry. A lump formed in Ted's throat, con- 
gealing around a still unswallawed piece of 
flapjack, and there was a hot sting behind the 
boy's eyes. If only he could make Uncle Dan 
understand how much the engine meant to 
him! How much it meant to the entire little 
town of High Butte. 

"Please, sir!" Ted's voice, not quite through 
changing, slipped and skidded into the upper 
register. "Please, Uncle Dan! It's not just the 
engine, not just that I'm proud to be the fire- 
man on her. It's more. It's— well, sir, it's like I 
read in one of my books. It's progress. Putting 
the railroad into the wild country, and taking 
out the cattle and the farm's goods, and bring- 
ing in things that the people need. Things 
they never have a chance of getting any other 
way. It's just got to come, Uncle Dan, and I 
want to help, to be one of the first. It's not 
like I had anything against stagecoaches . . ." 

"Stagecoach, is it?" Uncle Dan's voice rose 
again into a bellow. "I'll show you about stage- 
coaches. I was born and bred a stagecoach 
man, and so were you, from the day I prom- 
ised your pappy I'd take care of you! A stage- 
coach is the natural means of transportation 
for human beings that is human beings! Ain't 
a prettier sight in the world than a stage all 
slicked up, with six horses just prancing to 
pull her. It's a good enough life for any man, 
or it was till them confounded steam engines 
coma along. 'All soot and smoke, spitting 
sparks all over the country, and making noise 
enough to wake the dead in Boot Hill. I tell 
you once more, Ted Patterson, and for the 
last time. You drive that engine today, the 
way you been aiming to do, and you don't 
need ever to set foot in my cabin again. And 
that's a word I mean, boy!" 

Ted 'stared at his uncle, tears of rage swim- 
ming in his eyes. Why did the old man have 
to be so stubborn, so dead set in his ways? 
Just plumb foolishness, that was all. Well, he 
was going to feed wood to that engine today 
or know the reason why — «ven if it meant the 
end of his life with Uncle Dan. The old fellow 



had been good to him, no doubt about that, 
but enough was enough. Why, men like Uncle 
Dan would hold the entire country back if 
you let them! Stick-in-the-muds, that's what 
they were! Old fogies! 

"Old fogie!" Before he knew it the words 
had slipped out. 

Uncle Dan stared at Ted for a moment, then 
turned away without speaking. Ted hesitated, 
tried to speak, to say he was sorry, but the old 
man just sat there, drinking his coffee and 
looking down at the oilcloth on the table. 
After a moment Ted left the house, knowing 
it was hopeless. His heart was like a piece of 
stone in his chest. He did love Uncle Dan 
so much. 

Ted was halfway down the gaily decorated 
street leading to the new railroad station be- 
fore his spirits rose. American flags, bits of 
gay bunting, and even the Stars and Bars of 
the late Confederacy floated from every win- 
dow and false-fronted store. High Butte was 
in a gala mood today. The occasion was the 
opening of the track between High Butte and 
Rock Junction — soon the engine would pull 
away with its string of shiny new cars— and 
Ted would be riding in the engine, working 
hard to keep the fires fed with short logs. The 
railroad had come to this part of the West at 
last. Everyone was happy about it but the 
stagecoach men, and most of them were re- 
signed. All but Uncle Dan. Ted sighed again. 
He supposed it was sort of hard, after almost 
fifty years of driving a stage, to sit by and 
watch an iron horse take over. But no man 
had a right to stand in the way of progress. 
Ted quickened his pace, heading for the shiny 
engine that stood before the station, puffing 
huge balloons of black smoke into the sunny 
sky. 

What an engine it was! Lufe Collins, the 
engineer, had gotten the idea of painting the 
engine with gilt paint. Painting it all over, so 
that now it gleamed like some golden giant, 
huffing and puffing, ready to run a race againat 
time. Ted's heart beat faster as he approached 
the engine. What a lucky fellow he -was to be 
chosen as fireman on the gilt engine for the 
first run! If only Uncle Dan could have seen 
it that way, instead of considering Ted some 
sort of traitor. 

"Better shake a leg, young feller, or I'll 
be pulling out without you!" Jt was Lufe 
Collins, grinning down at Ted from the high 
window of the locomotive. "Come on, now. 



and pel a little more ittim Into her. Ceremony 
will be over before you know it, and we'll be 
on our way." 

Ted clambered up the high iron steps to 
his sidfl of the cab. There was a good hot fire 
in the box already, but he opened the fire gate 
and heaped on a few more logs. The flames 
reared and spat at him, and smoke spurted 
even higher into the sky. Ted, for the moment, 
had forgotten all about his quarrel with Uncle 
Dan. He relaxed on the arm rest of the win- 
dow, watching the crowd and the speech-malt- 
ing, feeling the eyes of every other boy on 
him. How they all must envy him. 

When the last speech was ended, the mayor 
of High Butte cut a ribbon that stretched 
between the broad cowcatcher of the engine 
and the station. The crowd cheered. Ted, the 
sweat streaming down his face now, fed wood 
into the fire box as Lufe tugged at the whistle 
cord. The gilt engine spouted white steam, 
waving it like a plume, and gave a high, shrill 
moan W hoo-oooo-ooooo! 

The great drivers spun as they sought for 
traction on the shiny rails. Gusts of smoke 
and flame burst from the tall, bell-shaped 
stack. She was moving at last. Slowly at first, 
then more rapidly, the little town slid past 
and faded out of sight behind them, There 
was only empty, curving track ahead. 

Whoo-ooooo! The gilt engine seemed to 
have a life and a voice all of its own. Ted 
looked at the speed indicator. They were do- 
ing almost forty miles an hour! Lufe grinned 
across the cab at him, and Ted grinned back. 
This was the life for a man! 

It happened as they tore into the last twen- 
ty-mile stretch before Rock Junction. Ted 
heard Lufe exclaim, saw the huge pile of 
rocks on the tracks just ahead. The big iron 
wheels screamed in pain as the brakes seized 
them, but still they slid closer and closer to 
the rocks. Ted closed his eyes. There was go- 
ing to be a terrible wreck . . . 

They stopped, the spreading prong of the 
cowcatcher just a foot short of the rocks. 
Lufe, his language sulphurous, began to climb 
down from the cab. "Some rascal's idea of a 
joke," he snorted. "Huh! If ever I get my 
hands on him It won't be no joke. Come on, 
Ted, and help me get these cussed rocks off 
the ..." 

The arrow cut Lufe short. A whizzing war 
arrow, hissing like a snake as it passed through 
the cab. "Injuns," gasped Lufe as he ducked 
back into the cab. "Redskins after us and the 
train! They'll get our scalps sure as shooting, 
boy. Keep down!" 

From behind, in the cars, there came scream- 
ing and shouting. Ted, daring to peek from 
the cab'a window, saw men riding hard, cir- 
cling the train on tough little ponies. They 
were Indians, all right, but there was some- 



thing funny about them. For one thing, fhey 

didn't ride like any Indians he had ever seen. 
And they were shooting wildly, without hit- 
ting anything. It wasn't like Indians to waste 
ammunition like that. Were they Indians, after 
ail? 

The faces of the attackers were paint 
smeared. Ted saw that as one of them dashed 
past the engine, whooping and sending an 
arrow in their direction. Then Ted saw some- 
thing else — a cloud of dust on the horizon. 
A cloud that was coming rapidly, almost as 
fast as the engine itself had been traveling. 

Ted yelled and pointed. "Lufe! Look yon- 
der! It's Uncle Dan — coming in his stage- 
coach! Coming all by himself to fight the In- 
dians! See, Lufe, he's on them already. Look 
at them scatter." 

It was true. Uncle Dan, standing atop the 
coach, flicking his whip over the streaming 
backs of the horses, was driving right into the 
midst of the Indians. More, he was firing at 
them with his old .44 six-gun as he came. The 
Indians were breaking and running before him. 

Lufe Collins was grinning again now. 
"Ought to be proud of yore old uncle," he 
told Ted. "Durned if that don't beat anything 
I ever saw. Durned if it don't!" 

When the last Indian had vanished over the 
hill, Uncle Dan drove the stagecoach up beside 
the gilt engine. He brandished his whip at 
Ted and Lufe in salute. "Reckon you can get 
that steam contraption rolling again now, 
Lufe. The stagecoach saved your skins." 

"Uncle Dan!" yelped Ted. "How did you 
get away out here so soon? And what made 
those Indians so afraid of you?" 

Uncle Dan's beard bristled. "Indians? Them 
wasn't Indians, son. Just a bunch of ornery 
stage drivers out to make your engine look 
bad. They tried to get me to help them, but 
I wasn't having any. My aim was to beat you 
into Rock Junction — and I almost did it. too. 
But when I beat someone I want to do it fair- 
even if it's only a no-good engine like that 
one. So I lit into them and they knew the 
game was up. Now get that contraption going 
and I'll beat you yet." 

TED grinned at Uncle Dan, and the old man 
grinned back from the seat of the stage- 
coach. "One more thing." said Uncle Dan. 
"Maybe I was a little hasty this morning. I 
don't hold with steam engines, and I never 
will, but every man has got a right to his own 
opinions, I reckon. And you're to nigh ta ■ 
man now, Ted, that It don't make any differ- 
ence." 

Ted winked at Uncle Dan. "Better get those 
horses to moving, sir. My opinion it that we're 
going to beat you into Rock Junction." 
THE END 
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